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Puerto Rico—A Pattern 


he transition of Puerto Rico, late in 
ly, from the status of a Territory to 
at of a Commonwealth “freely asso- 
ited” with the United States, was an 
nt of much greater significance than 
‘indicated in the treatment given it 
either the American or world press. 
iewed from a wider perspective of 
relationship of the major powers 
their colonial and subject peoples, 
erto Rican developments, since the 
of World War I, follow a trend 
ich has been set by some of the 
stern powers, notably Britain and 
United States. Its significance lies 
the fact that a pattern and a formula 
erein provided whereby underdevel- 
d areas of the world, particularly 
se held as colonies or possessions 
larger powers, can come to self-gov- 
ent, and even to complete inde- 
dence, without violent revolution 
d with the blessing of their former 
ers. 

In the case of Puerto Rico three 
in possibilities were apparent. One 
complete independence; the goal 
a fanatical minority, two of whose 


nis was the solution adopted by the 
nilippines, with the United States 
sanding by as a sort of elder brother. 
aerto Rico, however, does not possess 
-e resources, either actual or poten- 
41, for complete sovereignty, particu- 
rly in such matters as economic sup- 
ort and capacity for defense. If it be 
-gued that other Caribbean countries 
‘ith no greater resources are com- 
-etely independent, a look at their tur- 
alent history will perhaps be sufficient 
4swer. At any rate, the Puerto Ricans 
id not choose complete independence, 
nough under the terms of their con- 
tution this can come later if the peo- 
le so decide. 

A second possibility is that of state- 
90d within the American framework; 
ne which would have been more diffi- 
alt to achieve because it involves 
merican domestic politics. The fact 
1at Puerto Rico is an off-shore island, 
iffering in language and culture, with 
alatively low standards of living would 
aise many difficulties in legislation 
nd administration. Throughout our 
istory the admission of new states to 
1e Union has involved such questions 
s the existing balance of power, the 
haracter of their culture, and the ef- 
act of their admission upon regional 
nd economic interests. To admit an 
f-shore area to statehood, with its 
enators and Representatives voting 
n issues which affect primarily the 
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World Order Sunday—October 25 


The month of October is rapidly be- 
coming a period of emphasis upon 
world relationships. October 5 is World 
Communion Sunday. United Nations 
Day, the anniversary of the signing 
of the UN Charter is October 24, and 
is a holiday all over the world. World 
Order Sunday, observed by churches 
in the United States is October 19, with 
October 19 to 25 set aside as United 
Nations Week. 

The Department of Social Welfare 
mailing to pastors and church leaders 
included a sample of the World Order 
Sunday Message, “The New Role of the 
United States”, together with sugges- 
tions from the Church Peace Union for 
observance of United Nations Week. 
Many churches use this week for a 
study of United Nations program. 


U. N. Seminar 
February 23-26, 1953 


We have been advised that due to 
the large number of groups applying 
for seminars it will not be possible 


to schedule our annual U.N. Seminar 
until after the first of the year. Plans 
are in process to hold it February 
23-26, 1953. October News-Letter 
will carry further information. 


National Council Speaks on 
Segregation 

Eight interdenominational service 
organizations merged in late 1950, to 
form the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the USA. This raised some 
thorny problems of policy, particularly 
in the matter of public pronouncements 
on critical social issues. Throughout 
its history, the Federal Council of 
Churches, one of the merging organiza- 
tions had spoken on ‘behalf of the 
churches on important social questions. 
Other organizations in the merger, 
with different functions, were not ac- 
customed to making public statements 
on such issues. The merger also 
brought several new communions into 
the fellowship of the National Council. 
Under the circumstances some, accus- 
tomed to the Federal Council’s forth- 
rightness (sometimes to its cost), were 
wondering if the National Council 
would show equal courage in dealing 
with controversial issues. 

Any doubt on this score is resolved 
by the “official statement and resolu- 
tion” entitled “The Churches and Seg- 
regation”! adopted by the Council’s 
General Board, June 11, 1952. After 
discussing the pattern of segregation, 
pointing out that segregation is most 
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Barton Hunter Joins Social 
Welfare Staff 


The board of trustees of The United 
Christian Missionary Society, on Sep- 
tember 17, elected Barton Hunter, pas- 
tor of West Bluff Christian Church, 
Peoria, Illinois, as a national director in 
the department of social welfare to suc- 
ceed Dr. Walter W. Sikes, who resigned 
after six years service to accept the 
chair of philosophy of religion and so- 
cial ethics in Butler School of Religion. 
Mr. Hunter will assume his new duties 
about October 15. 


_Mr. Hunter is 43 years of age, mar- 
ried and the father of four sons, rang- 
ing from a year and a half to thirteen 
years of age. Mrs. Hunter, the former 
Dorothy Davis, is a graduate of Iowa 
State Teachers College. Mr. Hunter 
grew up in the East End Christian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Central Chris- 
tian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
First Christian Church, Bloomington, 
Ind. Graduating from Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, he took two years 
of college work at Butler University 
before transferring to Indiana Uni- 
versity, from which he received his 
A. B. degree in 1938. He later enrolled 
in the University of Chicago, where he 
earned the M.A. and B.D. degrees. 
During these Chicago University days 
he met and married Dorothy Davis, ~ 
who was doing postgraduate work in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. More 
recently Mr. Hunter has been working 
toward a doctorate in social ethics. He 
has been pastor of the West Bluff 
church leading it from a small congre- 
gation to a place of outstanding influ- 
ence in the community. 


Besides this Peoria pastorate, Mr. 
Hunter served rural churches at Fow- 
ler, Ind. and Hills Corner, Michigan, 
while a student. For two years he was 
director of the Purdue Christian 
Foundation, Purdue University. From 


this post he was called to become asso- 
ciate professor of religion and assist- 
ant dean of students at Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia, becom- 
ing dean of students a year later. 


Mr. Hunter comes to his new posi- 
tion strongly recommended as a person 
well qualified by temperament, educa- 
tion and conviction for leadership in 
the field of social education and action. 
Greatly beloved as a pastor, the West 
Bluff Christian Church agreed to re- 
lease him only that he might serve in a 


wider field of Christian leadership. 
J. A. GC. 
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Educator Defends Students’ Right 
to Know 


At a time when education is under 
attack in some parts of the United 
States it is refreshing to hear an edu- 
eator’s voice lifted in behalf of the 
students’ right to know the facts about 
the world and society in which he lives, 
and is a part. Recently, a group of self- 
styled patriotic organizations and pro- 
fessional patrioteers succeeded in hav- 
ing a book describing the work of 
UNESCO thrown out of the public 
school system, despite the fact that the 
author was superintendent of schools 
in that city. Efforts have been made in 
other areas to prevent teaching the 
facts about United Nations, about com- 
munism, and other controversial sub- 
jects. 


Addressing the September convoca- 
tion of Indianapolis teachers, Dr. Her- 
man L. Shibler, superintendent of In- 
dianapolis public schools, declared 
“The teacher should present contro- 
versial issues in the classroom in an im- 
partial and unprejudiced manner, and 
must refrain from using his classroom 
privileges and prestige to promote a 
partisan point of view.” He cited four 
rights of pupils to be recognized by the 
teacher. 


1. The right to study any controver- 
sial issue which has political, economic 
or social significance, and about which 
the pupil—at his age level—should be- 
gin to have an opinion. 


2. The right to free access to all 
relevant information, including mater- 
ials circulated freely in the community. 


8. The right to study under com- 
petent instruction in an atmosphere 
free from bias and prejudice. 


4. The right to form and express his 
own opinions on controversial issues 
without jeopardizing his relations with 
his teacher or school. 

This clear, scholarly statement of 
Superintendent Shibler should be 
framed and hung on the walls of every 
classroom in the land. It safeguards the 
student by adjusting information to his 
age level, prohibiting prejudiced or 
biased opinions, and recognizes his 


right as a person to know the facts. 
da ke oF 
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Washington Round-Up 


Campaign of Issues? The old rule 
for candidates was to run uncommit- 
ted on aS many issues as possible, thus 
avoiding the risk of offending impor- 
ant blocs of voters. Any illusion held 
for this type of campaign has been 
shattered. Governor Adlai Stevenson 
stated his position on a wide variety of 
issues in his major addresses and press 
conferences. General Eisenhower has 


avoided reporters’ barbed questions, 


moving cautiously to meet the demands 
of various interest groups. The cam- 
paigning, party platforms, and various 
developing alliances somewhat fore- 
shadows what voters may expect in 
19538. 


Civil Rights. The increasingly in- 
fluential Negro vote has pushed civil 
rights legislation into the vanguard of 
campaign issues. Both Stevenson and 
Eisenhower have noted fair employ- 
ment practices legislation suggested in 
the last session of Congress by Sena- 
tors Hubert Humphrey (D.Minn.) and 
Irving Ives (R.N.Y.). Governor Stev- 
enson gives the measure an informal 
endorsement; General Eisenhower in- 
dicates the bill has merit. 


New Approach. The Humphrey-Ives 
bill is a new approach to employment 
discriminations, placing emphasis on 
the ability of men of good will to solve 
this thorny problem. The bill outlines 
a seven-member commission, appointed 
by the President, subject to senate con- 
firmation—to administer the “Federal 
Equality of Opportunity Act.” FEOA 
would hear complaints through its com- 
missioners and hearing officers. In its 
legal administration concessions are 
made to the South—local people would 
be hearing officers and commissioners. 


State FEOA. Development of state 
laws prohibiting job discrimination is 
encouraged. Federal government could 
permit approved state agencies to hear 
discrimination cases; FEOA retaining 
authority to act if states do not. Com- 
plaints could be brought in by the gov- 
ernment only in local courts; the de- 
fendant might file locally or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Again, this part of 
the bill is weighted in favor of the 
South. 


Penalties. If the Courts uphold the 
Commission, a violator (under FROA 
bill) could be given a $100 to $500 fine, 
but not jail sentence as in FEPC legis- 
lation. Jail sentence would be possible 
only if an employer or labor union, con- 
victed of discrimination, failed to obev 
the court decree. 


History. The Humphrey-Ives bill is 
based upon experiences of eleven States 
and numerous cities. Of these, nine are 
rated as having effective anti-discrim- 
ination laws: Colorado, Connecticut. 
M assachusetts, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island 


A | 
and Washington. Indiana and Wis} 
sin have weaker statutes. Studies 
being made in Kansas, Nebraska jf}; 
Utah. States with such laws, rej}, 
from experience, it works when ii) 
of good will set out to make it wi), 
This attitude seemed to penetrate | 


proved the bill last July, with g 
Senators Taft and Nixon dissentin 


This new approach to civil rigf” 
legislation represents for many peog’ 
both hopes and disappointments. So 
consider it a retreat; others feel 1a 
is the way “to make haste slowl}’ 
Humphrey-Ives bill does not repres@’ 


are staunch supporters of such a pi 
gram. This is, in their judgment,f 
politically honest bill, and may ha 
some chance of becoming law. 


pledges an end to civil rights filibus 
in the Senate. Legislative strategi 
of the liberal forces realize howeve 
that more than pledges are neede 
One suggestion they make is — 
change the rules of the Senate on tl 
opening day of the session. Their u 
derlying theory is: each Senate is 
new body, not bound by the precedi 
rules and procedures. This point 
view upheld, the Senate’s cloture rule 
could be amended so that a majorit 
could stop filibusters. The view the 
each Senate is a new body is witho 
precedent. At this point, the Senate 
liberal forces still seek a precise metho 
to meet the filibuster threat. There i 
however, a determination to raise th 
questions of civil rights and the curl 
on filibusters, early in the legislativ 
session. It has been customary to brin; 
such bills up after clearance of all othe 
important business. Hence, a toke 
fight with no real hope of suecess. Whe 


the Senate convenes January, 1953, ai 
effort will be made to enact civil right 
legislation. (Providing, November re 
sults are not unfavorable). 
Campaign Jargon: 


Democrats have not commented on Uni: 
versal Military Training. Republicans hay 
taken a stand on both sides of the issue. Gov 
ernor Dewey, before the American Legior 
called for a permanent UMT bill; Senato 
Taft, at Springfield, Ohio, opposed the meas 
ure with harsh words for the present draft 

Governor Stevenson's policy of commentin, 
on all issues put him out on a limb with th 
Vatican issue. In answer to reporters’ ques 
tions the Governor voiced opposition to ar 
pointment of an ambassador to the Vaticar 
indicating this would give special recogn: 
tion to one religious group. Herein, Candidat 
Stevenson’s views are contrary to those o 
President Truman who proposed such an ar 
pointment last year. 


Campaign talk of firing large numbers o 
federal employees is “eyewash”. Of 250,00 
government .workers in Washington, all ‘bu 
1,000 are civil service. Some of these ar 
career people whom the government need 
more than they need the job. 


R. AG 
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On Social Frontiers 


ethodist Youth. The National 
1odist Youth Conference, held in 
:August at Purdue University, La- 
‘tte, Indiana, went on record as op- 
g ROTC training at church col- 
3. The group also voted to support 
sons refusing military service be- 
e of religious training and belief. 
ruits of Repeal. The Alcohol Tax 
ksion of the Bureau of Internal 
nue reports that during the fiscal 
~ July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952, their 
its destroyed 10,259 illicit liquor 
and poured out over 5! million 
ms of mash. Do you remember be- 
told that Repeal would mean the 
of the moonshiner and bootlegger ? 
Prohibition was a failure—what 
ut Repeal? Isn’t it about time for 
se Who made such glowing promises 
chow us something better than we 
~ have? 


ddendum. Early in September the 
bodies of an Indianapolis high 
ol teacher and his wife were dis- 
2red in their home. A case of mur- 
and suicide was obvious. The tur- 
ence of their family life is said to 
-e long been known in the rural 
hborhood where they resided. The 
iff, as reported in the newspapers, 
ented, ‘One thing is sure. The 
ise of their tragedy was in the ice- 
.’ The reporter added, ‘“The icebox 
full of a new malt alcoholic bev- 
sge.”—So much for “the drink of 
mderation!” 
he Greeks Now Have a Word for It. 
_M. R Zigler, European representa- 
2 of the Brethren Service Commis- 
m, chairman of the World Council’s 
ater-Church Service in Greek Vil- 
es’ (with which Jimmy Gribble is 
rking) recently reported in Geneva 
ut 30 tons of hybrid seed corn ar- 
ed just in time for early spring 
inting. This corn is more productive 
an the native type. Its yield will go 
- in relieving local food shortage. 
e three hundred laying hens and in- 
bator also received will form the bas- 
of a new poultry industry in the Jan- 
1a district. Some workers feel this 
oject should continue for at least five 
ars to assure permanent results. 
What the Press Did Not Tell. Presi- 
nt Walter P. Reuther, of the United 
ito Workers, wrote a letter to local 
ions denying press reports that labor 
ders bluntly told Vice President Al- 
n W. Barkley labor would not sup- 
rt him because he was too old for the 
esidency. The truth is, says Reuther, 
Inited Automobile Worker, August, 
52) that “certain ... political fixers 
_ were engineering a power drive 
d using the good name and fine rec- 
d of Vice President Barkley.” Bark- 
- was the victim, says Reuther, not of 
yor, but of “political schemers and 


> reactionary press and radio.” 
J. A. CG. 
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European High School Students 


Eight high school students from Ger- 
many and Austria were guests in Dis- 
ciple homes during the 1951-1952 
school year, returning to their Euro- 
pean homes in August. Before leaving 
the United States they joined with 
eighty others in a home-going orienta- 
tion period held at the Brethren Serv- 
ice Center, New Windsor, Md. This per- 
iod was designed to help them organize 
their experiences in America, crystal- 
ize their thinking, evaluate their opin- 
ions, as well as to help them point up 
those experiences which will be most 
valuable as they restablish themselves 
in their own home communities. 


_ Discussion periods were quite reveal- 
ing as they spoke of changes discovered 
during the year—“I am a different 
person. I think differently. I have 
learned to appreciate home and par- 
ents.’’-—were the expressions of some 
regarding changes felt. Others ob- 
served, “I now realize how difficult it 
must have been for my parents to let 
their daughter go 5000 miles away 
from home not knowing what might 
happen in Europe during the year.” 
There was unanimous agreement on 
how well they were received in the com- 
munities where they had lived. They 
also observed that they were more 
hospitably received than immigrants. 
(Illustrative of a strange quirk in our 
culture!) Adult groups, such as service 
clubs, invited students to speak before 
their groups. Knotty political ques- 
tions were often asked. The young peo- 
ple felt this was unfair to such young 
students. 


It was interesting to note that they 
felt the American school system gives 
its pupils too much freedom. Many ex- 
pressed wishes for a longer residence 
experience. Many others however, 
agreed that a two year residence would 
make adjustment to their homeland 
too difficult. Other observations evolved 
in this evaluation, i.e.—it is not good 
for too many students to go to one com- 
munity; many students received so 
much attention that they did not have 
a normal experience. Throughout the 
discussions of these young people we 
felt a deep religious fervor manifest- 
ing itself. 

The eight 1951-52 exchange students 
placed by the Department of Social 
Welfare, proved to be among the best 
leaders in the entire exchange group. 
As participants in the church, school 
and community life, they were out- 
standing. Some had received special 
recognition in the American high 
schools attended. Among these were 
two who graduated with honors. 


Thus ended a year of study, of living 
in Christian American homes, of shar- 
ing American church and community 


life. 


R. E. M. 


The Misery That Is Iran 


It is one of the tragedies of history 
that Iran, under Darius the Mede (cen- 
ter of an empire that stretched from 
India’s border to beyond the Nile, 
through Macedonia to the mouth of the 
Danube; center of the world’s wealth 
and culture) has now fallen to so low 
an estate among the nations, despite 
potential wealth and power. 

The story of Persian misery has been 
told by a Frenchman, Jean-Marie de 
Moreuil, in the Paris newspaper Le 
Monde, and in the Manchester Guard- 
ian Weekly. Basically the situation de 
Moreuil describes is that two percent of 
the population owns seventy percent of 
the land. He reports being entertained 
in a 12’ x 12’ hut, without windows or 
furniture, by a hospitable, peasant 
farmer who said to him, “Tradition 
says that life in the country is made up 
of five things: earth, water, seeds, ani- 
mals, and finally, work. The first four 
belong to the landlord; we have never 
seen him, but he owns our villages and 
22 others hereabout. We have only 
work. So we have a right to only one- 
fifth of the crops, and out of this we 
have to pay taxes to the governor of 
the province. It has always been so. But 
today things are even harder than be- 
fore, crops are poorer and taxes are 
heavier. Our children often have to 
leave the village and go off to the city 
in search of work. 

In land where the huge majority of 
peasants own nothing, where wretched 
people go about in rags and never have 
enough money to buy even a shirt, it 
is not a matter of surprise, de Moreuil 
observes, that Communism holds no 
terror for them. They have heard that 
in Communist lands the people own ev- 
erything, so why not try it? After all, 
they could not be worse off—so goes 
peasant reasoning. 

Again, it is not surprising to read 
that only 2.75 percent of 410,000,000 
cultivable acres is actually cultivated, 
and that even this acreage produces 
poorly under primitive agricultural 
methods. No wonder that out of a 
budget of 11% billion rials, one-third 
goes to maintain public order; one 
twenty-first to agriculture, irrigation 
and public health. 

Despite the fact that Iran possesses 
the world’s richest oil field, de Moreuil’s 
description of Tehran, the capital city, 
is one of a city of misery. Illustrative, 
is Tehran’s water supply—an open 
conduit, serving also as a sewer, in 
which ragged boys play, wash their 
sores and relieve themselves; a water 
supply source for hotels and private 
houses into which they also dump their 
refuse. He says that the city is filled 
with thousands of hungry children. 
Each week these numbers swell with 
new recruits driven from the country- 
side by the inexorable demands of land- 
lords and tax collectors, and by unem- 
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Puerto Rico—A Pattern 
(Cont.—P. 1) 


mainland states—and perhaps, at times 
casting the deciding ballot—involves 
policy questions of far-reaching con- 
sequences. ; 

The third possibility, and one wisely 
chosen by the Puerto Rican people 
themselves, was that of a Common- 
wealth “freely associated” with the 
United States. This means that Puerto 
Rico is completely self-governing ex- 
cept for defense and conduct of its 
foreign affairs, both of which will con- 
tinue to be handled by the United 
States. This is a limitation upon its 
sovereignty, but one which should nev- 
ertheless prove of considerable value 
to the new and struggling nation. Be- 
sides, it is one which can be eliminated 
at the will of the people. Otherwise 
Puerto Rico is completely self-govern- 
ing—elects its own officials and legis- 
lature; sets up its own system of laws 
and judiciary, including a supreme 
court. It is not burdened with a mili- 
tary establishment or costs of main- 
taining a foreign service. 

As previously indicated this action 
follows a pattern which has_ been 
emerging among the more enlightened 
Western powers since the end of World 
War I, and even before. Britain led 
the way when Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and later, South Africa, be- 
came self-governing Dominions within 
the British Empire. In 1926 Britain 
called an Imperial Conference at which 
the status of the various Dominions 
was defined as “autonomous Commu- 
nities within the British Empire, equal 
in status, in no way subordinate to one 
another in any aspect of their domestic 
or foreign affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
The Council further agreed that the 
status of the Governor General of each 
Dominion is that of “the representa- 
tive of the Crown, holding in all re- 
spects the same position in relation to 
the administration of public affairs 
within the Dominion as is held by His 
Majesty the King in Great Britain”— 
recognizing the right of the Dominion 
governments to advise the Crown 
(through the Governor General) in all 
matters relating to their own affairs. 
These decisions were formulated into 
the “Statute of Westminster” at a sec- 
ond Imperial Council in London in 1930. 
Relations of the British government 
with the Dominions were taken out of 
the Colonial Office and given to a new 
cabinet officer, the Secretary State for 
Dominion Affairs. Under this arrange- 
ment the Dominion of Canada, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, the Irish Free State, 
and the Union of South Africa became 
independent nations within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, united only 
in a common allegiance to the British 
Crown. Subsequent events have proved 
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that even this loose tie with the Crown 
has little significance where emotional 
loyalty growing out of common aims 
and aspirations is lacking. The Irish 
Free State (Eire) has proclaimed it- 
self a republic and pursued a course in 
many respects antagonistic to the 
Crown. South Africa has increasingly 
followed a similar course since World 
War II. India, long regarded in many 
respects as the brightest star in the 
British Crown and an empire in itself, 
was for many years seething with re- 
volt sparked by Ghandi’s doctrine of 
non-violent revolution. Shortly after 
the end of World War II an agreement 
was reached (due largely to the peace- 
ful leadership of Ghandi, the wisdom of 
the Labor Government and to the tact 
and patience of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Britain’s negotiator) whereby the 
right of the Indian people to independ- 
ence was recognized. The result was 
the formation of two nations, India 
and Pakistan, the former predominant- 
ly Hindu and the latter Moslem. Both 
are completely independent and by 
their own choice “freely associated” 
with the British Commonwealth, 
though not with the Crown. Complete 
independence has been granted to 
Burma and negotiations are under way 
to bring several remaining British 
possessions in Africa into a federation 
with a great degree of self-government 
as the goal. » 

The Netherlands, following this. pat- 
tern, has recognized the independence 
of the United States of Indonesia, the 
former Dutch Indonesian colonies. 
This goal however, was not achieved 
without considerable conflict. France 
has offered a modified form of self- 
government to certain of her colonial 
possessions, but past conflicts and pres- 
ent nationalistic aspirations have 
caused these offers to be rejected. 
Meanwhile the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, the independence of the 
Philippine Republic, the United States 
of Indonesia, and the new common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, stand out as 
proof that the democratic nations of 
the West, whatever may have been 
their sins of colonialism in the past, 
are now demonstrating their capacity 
and willingness to lead colonial and 
subject peoples to freedom, independ- 
ence and complete self-government. As 
the Kansas City Star said editorially 
of the Puerto Rico development, “We 
have every right to be proud that those 
who were once our wards now become 
our associates in freedom.” 

a AY 


The Misery That Is Iran 
(Cont.—P. .3) 
ployment as production of the few fac- 
tories comes to a halt because of the 
oil controversy. ; 

In a second installment of his story 
de Moreuil deals with the nationaliza- 
tion of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
by Prime Minister Mossadegh, de 
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Moreuil passes no judgment on the co 
troversy, though other sources in 
cate that the company was paying t! 
Iranian government less in royalti 
than it paid the British government 
taxes. He is explicit, however, in sa¥ 
ing that after personal investigation 
the scene at Abadan he found Irani 
claims of ability to operate the refine 
(the largest in the world, using mac 
inery and processes so complex th 
they are found in only one other refi 
ery—in Texas) utterly without found 
tion. Iranian technicians, he says, a 
not operating the plant, and some r 
vealed to him that they are afraid | 
do so for fear of blowing the who 
thing sky-high. Mossadegh, driven 
ward disaster by fanatical, nationali 
tic emotionalism which takes no a 
count of realities (and perhaps by 
shrewd guess that the Western power 
will bail him out in the last extremit 
in order to save Iranian oil from th 
Russians) continues to play his dan 
gerous game. It is a game that benefit 
only the Tudeh Party, believed to 
nothing more than a Moscow tool. 

Iran, in the center of the Middl 
East, is a symbol and a warning to th 
West. It symbolizes the misery of th 
world’s underdeveloped and deprive 
peoples. It represents the needs of som 
seventy millions of the Middle East an 
more than a billion others in othe 
parts of the world. What happens i 
Iran is being watched everywhere fro 
India to Egypt. It is a warning that im 
perialism and colonialism, -whethe 
territorial or economic, is at end. It i 


simply because they believe that unde 
it they could not possibly be worse o 
than they are. It is a warning to “agre 
with thine adversary quickly whils: 
thou art in the way with him’’—les 
he turn to demagogic leaders who will 
lead him and us to destruction. Inci- 
dentally, have you noted that Mossa- 
degh possesses many of the character- 
istics by which Hitler made his way 
to power in Europe? ; 
I. A. @ 


National Council Speaks— 
(Cont.—P. 1) 
firmly rooted in the practices of local 
Christian congregations, the Council 
declares that churches “should act 
promptly and decisively to eliminate 
segregation from their own practices” 
in matters of membership, fellowship, 
worship, employment, pastoral service, 
education and welfare service. The Na- 
tional Council is to be congratulated 
that after several months of delibera- 
tion, with all points of view presented, 
their conclusions have been stated in 
such unequivocal fashion. The National 
Council’s stand strengthens the hands 
of all who strive to bring about a fuller 
fellowship among Christians. 
(1) 10c—from Sales Literature, UCMS. ~ 
Ja. @ 


